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The  present  treatise  is  the  first  part  of  the  dissertation 
presented  to  the  Faculty.  The  whole  work,  'A  Grammar  of 
the  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  descriptive  and  historical',  will 
appear  in  prof.  Trautmann's  Bonner  Beitriige  (n°  18). 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  great  Domber  of  English  connty-periodicals  bears 
witness  to  the  general  interest  in  local  history  and  customs. 
Amongst  the  papers  published  by  them  there  are  scarcely  any, 
however,  that  deal  with  local  speech;  and  the  few  that  do, 
limit  themselves  to  giving  lists  of  'dialect-words*. 

The  cause  is,  no  doubt,  that  for  the  study  of  grammar 
much  patience  and  industry  is  required,  which  are  all  the 
more  unlikely  to  be  forthcoming  because  the  English  public 
does  not  appreciate  the  result  of  such  painstaking  work. 

The  formation  of  the  English  Dialect  Society  has,  it  is 
true,  encouraged  dialect-work.  Its  publications  supply  valuable 
materials  to  the  student  of  English  dialects'). 

But  these  also  are  mostly  useful  only  to  the  lexicographer 
of  English  dialects');  few  give  a  full  and  clear  account  of  the 
grammar  of  a  dialect.  Of  the  older  works  on  English  dialect 
grammar  Dr.  Murray's  book  on  the  dialects  of  the  Southern 
Counties  of  Scotland  was  the  first  to  combine  the  descriptive 
and  the  historical  treatment.  This  method  was  also  applied  by 
prof.  Wright  to  the  dialect  of  Windhill.  Here,  however,  the 
descriptive  part  is  only  used  as  the  basis  for  a  history  of  the 
grammar  of  the  dialect,  especially  of  its  sounds.  The  hope 
expressed  at  the  appearance  of  Wright's  book  that  many  more 
grammars  of  the  same  thoroughness  might  be  written,  has  not 
been  fulfilled.  Not  until  this  year  (1904)  has  a  second  English 
dialect  been  treated  in  the  same  way:  the  dialect  of  Adlington 
(Lancashire)    by   Alexander   Hargreaves,     Apart    from    Ellis's 


1)  For  a  list  of  dialect-publications  see  prof.  Wright's  article 
'Englische  Mundarten',  in  Paul's  Grundriss.  In  the  second  edition 
of  the  Grundriss  the  article  has  not  been  brought  up  to  date. 

2)  They  are  now  being  incorporated  in  Wright's  great  work 
"The  English  Dialect  Dictionary'. 

Bonner  Beitr.  z.  Anglistik.    Heft  18.  1 
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remarks  on  the  history  of  the  short  vowels,  we  have  a  historical 
treatment  of  the  verbs  in  the  dialect  of  West  Somerset  in 
Dr.  BUlbring's  book  on  the  'ablaut'  in  the  strong  verbs  in 
Southern  English'). 

A  different  plan  has  been  followed  by  prof.  Luick,  in 
his  '  Untersuchungen  zur  englischen  lautgeschich,te\  and  after 
Luick,  by  Horn,  in  his  'Beitrdge  zur  geschichte  der  englischen 
gutturallaute'.  Starting  from  the  ME.  long  vowels,  Luick 
traces  their  development  in  all  the  English  dialects  down  to 
the  present  day.  Luick's  results  seem  to  me  not  very  definite, 
and  the  value  of  his  work,  more  than  in  its  results,  seems  to 
lie  in  its  suggestion  of  fresh  lines  of  inquiry*). 

What  we  now  want,  is  a  number  of  historical  grammars 
of  characteristic  dialects.  In  this  connection  I  may  be  allowed 
to  quote  the  words  of  Luick,  (Anglia  16,  p.  491):  "Wir  mOssen 
jeden  dialekt  in  sich  und  flir  sich  studieren  und  einen  einblick 
in  seine  lautentwicklung  gewinnen:  erst  dann  konnen  wir 
erkennen,  was  die  vorhandenen  formen  eigentlich 
besagen". 

Such  grammars,  however,  should  not  only  treat  of  the 
sounds,  but  include  accidence,  word-formation  and  syntax. 

The  primary  question  is,  whether  we  have  the  necessary 
materials  for  such  grammars.  For,  although  the  latter  may  be 
written  equally  well  by  foreigners  and  Englishmen,  it  requires 
the  native  of  a  county  to  collect  full  and  trustworthy  materials^). 

Apart  from  Mr.  Elworthy's  books  on  the  dialect  of  West 
Somerset  there  is  especially  one  work  to  be  considered :  Ellis's 
Early  English  Pronunciation,  vol.  V. 

Very  widely  diverging  are  the  opinions  of  scholars  on 
this  book.  It  has  been  praised  by  Kluge  as  "the  magnificent 
crowning  of  a  proud  edifice  which  will  show  nevr  ways  in  the 
study  of  the  English  language". 

Wright  on  the  contrary  says  (Windhill  p.  174):  "the  dialect 
test  in  Ellis  (viz.  for  Windhill)  contains  several  strange  mistakes 


1)  The  chapter  on  the  verbs  in  the  modern  dialects  has  been 
translated  for  the  English  Dialect  Society  (nr.  63). 

2)  See  the  'Vorworf,  p.  VI. 

3)  Prof.  Wright  is  collecting  phonographic  specimens  of  English 
dialects  for  the  historical  grammar  which  he  has  promised  to  publish 
as  part  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Dialect  Dictionary. 
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both  in  the  version  and  the  notes  to  it.  If  his  rendering  of 
the  dialect  test  of  other  dialect-speakers  is  as  inaccurate  as 
that  of  the  Windhill  dialect,  the  value  of  these  tests  for 
phonetic  or  philological  purposes  is  not  very  great.  The 
classified  word-list  (p.  391 — i)  also  contains  many  mistakes." 
And  on  p.  159f.  Wright  says  that  according  to  Dr.  Murray 
some  of  the  Scotch  dialects  are  not  accurately  represented 
either. 

For  Windhill  KIlis  had  the  help  of  a  scholar  with  phonetic 
training;  for  many  other  dialects  be  bad  to  content  himself 
with  far  less  competent  informants:  if  then  the  Windhill  dialect 
is  not  accurately  rendered  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  the 
others  arc. 

Prof.  Luick,  whose  Untersuchnngen  are  largely  based 
on  Ellis's  5'^  volume,  says  that,  although  mistakes  occur,  they 
are  not  so  serious  for  the  historian  of  a  dialect  because  they 
will  'usually'  concern  the  analysis  of  a  sound,  not  its  iden- 
tity with  or  difference  from  neighbouring  sounds.  And  Luick 
remarks  with  truth  that  the  latter  is  more  important  for  the 
historian  than  an  absolutely  accurate  analysis. 

But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  mistakes  are  mostly 
of  the  kind  indicated  by  Luick. 

Another  objection  to  Ellis's  book  is  the  small  number  of 
words  given  for  some  dialects.  Luick  has  shown  (Unters.  §  194) 
that  even  the  comparatively  full  materials  which  Ellis  gives 
for  W.  Somerset  lead  to  wrong  conclusions. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  Ellis's  materials,  valuable  as 
they  are,  can  only  be  used  safely  in  connection  with  those 
of  well-known  dialects. 

Such  a  well-known  dialect  is  that  of  West  Somerset. 
Probably  no  English  dialect  has  been  treated  so  fully  and 
accurately.  Mr.  Elworthy's  books  give  us  complete  information 
on  the  sounds  and  accidence  with  many  interesting  notes  on 
syntax,  whilst  he  finished  his  task  with  a  dictionary  of  the 
dialect  words  in  which  the  meanings  are  fully  treated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  pronunciations 
given  by  Mr.  Elworthy  are  adaptations  of  the  standard  language. 
Not  all  the  words  can  be  dialectal,  for  no  dialect-speaker  uses 
as  many  as  three  thousand  words.  But  of  those  that  are  cer- 
tainly used  many  have  according  to  one  book  a  pronunciation 
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almost  identical  with  standard  English,  according  to  another 
their  pronunciation  deviates  widely  from  it').  For  reckonings 
we  find  (rajknin)  and  rEklin);  for  oration  (orErsh«n)  and- 
(noorEershcn) ;  for  ashes  (aksn)  and  (aarshaz). 

The  fullness  of  the  word-lists  often  enables  us  to  show 
where  the  standard  pronunciation  has  influenced  dialectal 
speech.  When  end  is  given  as  (een)  and  as  (iin)  we  might 
hesitate  to  explain  the  first  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
standard  pronunciation,  if  an  exclusively  dialectal  word,  'tend* 
pronounced  (tiin)  did  not  prove  that  (ii)  is  the  dialectal  sound*).. 
This  also  shows  the  value  of  words  not  used  in  English,  al- 
though on  the  other  hand  the  etymology  of  such  words  is  oftenj 
doubtful  or  unknown. 

The  arrangement  of  the  present  work  is  shown  in  the 
detailed  list  of  Contents.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  P*  Chapter,, 
though  based  on  the  books  of  Mr.  Elworthy  and  Mr.  Ellis,, 
does  not  only  present  their  materials  systematically,  but  also- 
draws  conclusions  from  them  (e.  g.  on  the  mutual  relation  of 
sounds  in  the  dialect). 

The  paragraphs  on  Accidence  (both  in  the  first  and  third- 
chapters)  include  syntax.  Elworthy's  remarks  on  the  latter 
concern  the  meaning  of  grammatical  forms  only,  and  it  would 
not  have  served  any  useful  purpose  to  separate  them  from 
accidence. 

Following  Wright's  example  I  have  traced,  in  the  second 
chapter,  the  ME.  sounds  to  which  the  modern  stressed  vowels- 
and  diphthongs  correspond.  The  words  are  throughout  given 
in  their  standard  spelling;  the  pronunciation  is  given  in  the- 
Glossary.  Where  the  spelling  leads  to  an  entirely  false  idea, 
of  the  pronunciation,  and  in  the  case  of  words  showing  a 
peculiar  development,  I  warn  the  reader  by  italic  type  to  look, 
the  word  up  in  the  Glossary. 

In  the  third  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  the 
history  of  the  late  ME.  forms  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
vowels  and  diphthongs  are  treated  fully,  the  consonants  only 


1)  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  that  both  statements  may 
be  correct.  For  wherever  a  standard  pronunciation  has  arisen  there^ 
is  a  tendency  among  dialect-speakers  to  approach  it. 

2)  See  §  214. 
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flo  far  as  they  deviate  from  the  development  in  standard  English. 
vSach  changes  as  the  loss  of  initial  k,  g  in  know,  gnaw  are 
not  incladed,  therefore.  If  any  doubt  should  arise  whether  the 
dialect  agrees  in  its  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  with  the 
standard  language,  the  Glossary  can  solve  it.  In  treating  the 
history  of  the  sounds  I  have  not  followed  Wright's  example 
in  separating  the  native  and  the  French  words.  Their  deve- 
lopment is  in  most  cases  the  same  and  where  it  is  not  a  separate 
paragraph  is  sufficient  to  show  it.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  many  French  words  are  really  dialectal,  not  borrowed 
from  modem  standard  English:  they  share,  therefore,  the  devel- 
opmeDt  of  the  native  English  words.  Oration  e.  g.  might  be 
suspected  of  being  a  literar}'  word,  but  its  pronunciation  (with 
initial  n),  and  especially  its  meaning  (disturbance)  show  that 
it  is  really  dialectal. 

Some  critics  will  perhaps  think  that  I  might  have  made 
more  use  of  the  Early  MnE.  grammars.  But  the  information 
they  supply  is  often  unreliable,  and,  above  all,  really  applies 
only  to  the  standard  language.  I  venture  to  hope,  therefore, 
that  my  work  has  not  lost  much  of  its  value  by  this  omission. 

The  section  on  unstressed  syllables  includes  a  few  remarks 
on  stress;  the  materials  at  our  disposal  do  not  specially  concern 
themselves  with  stress  so  that  the  information  they  supply  is 
only  accidental. 

The  chapter  on  the  history  of  accidence  discusses  only 
those  things  which  are  peculiar  or  remarkable,  without  repeating 
what  the  dialect  shares  with  literarj-  English. 

The  paragraphs  on  Derivation  show  how  important  this 
part  of  grammar  is  for  the  correct  explanation  of  what  often 
seem  to  be  sound-changes  (compare  especially  §§  473,  481). 

Although  in  the  third  chapter  I  have  sometimes  used  the 
standard  language  for  comparison,  it  seemed  most  convenient 
to  treat  in  a  separate,  fourth  chapter  those  points  in  the  history 
of  sounds  which  require  a  full  discussion.  In  many  cases  the 
abnormal  development  is  shared  by  other  dialects  and  by  the 
standard  language.  The  digression  these  peculiarities  require 
would  have  been  inconvenient  breaks  in  the  course  of  the  third 
chapter.  I  have  added  the  etymology  of  some  difficult  words, 
again  mostly  words  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained in  their  standard  forms  either. 
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The  fifth  chapter  shows  in  some  detail  the  relation  of 
the  West  Somerset  dialect  to  its  neighbours,  East  and  West. 
On  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  it  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  modern  southern  dialects.  In  some  points, 
however,  it  differs  from  the  surrounding  dialects,  especially 
from  those  to  the  East.  These  differences  must  have  partly 
existed  in  earlier  times;  they  show  e.  g.  that  the  West  Somerset 
dialect  is  not  the  descendant  of  either  Alfred's  or  Aelfric's 
language. 

The  Glossary  gives  the  pronunciation  of  all  the  words 
in  Mr.  Elworthy's  'Dialect  of  W.  S.'  and  his  '  W.  S.  grammar'. 
From  the  'W.  S.  Wordbook*  I  have  taken  those  words  only 
which  show  interesting  points,  either  in  their  sound  or  with 
regard  to  accidence.  In  order  not  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
Glossary,  I  have  omitted  all  words  that  are  regular.  I  have 
also  left  undiscussed  the  differences  of  meaning  between  dialect 
and  standard  speech  ^),  only  noting  them  when  necessary  for 
the  identification  of  the  words.  The  glossary  gives  references 
only  where  they  are  not  evident,  hence  especially  to  words 
that  have  been  separately  discussed.  If,  for  instance,  the 
reader  finds  east  transcribed  with  (ees)  he  does  not  need  a 
reference  to  Chapter  II  §  155,  i  to  find  out  that  {ee)  corresponds 
to  ME.  e,  nor  to  Chapter  III  §  258,  stating  that  ME.  e  has 
usually  become  (ee). 

The  Glossic  transcription  in  Mr.  Elworthy's  books  has 
been  replaced  by  Palaeotype,  not  because  the  latter  is  so 
practical,  but  because  it  is  used  in  Ellis's  book  and  must  there- 
fore be  familiar  to  all  students  of  English  dialects.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  it  is  moreover  explained  below. 

The  value  of  dialect-study  is  now  generally  acknowled- 
ged*). Prof.  Behaghel  even  declares  (Literaturblatt,  January 
1904,  col.  2)  that  'nearly  all  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
Middle  High  German  sounds  (in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century)  is  due  to  the  study  of  the  modern  dialects'.  Although 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  English  dialects  will  ever  become  so 


1)  For  the  meanings  of  dialect  words  see  the  English  Dialect 
Dictionary. 

2)  Its  latest  advocate  with  regard  to  the  English  dialects  is 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kern:  De  heoefening  der  nieuw - engelsche  tongvallen^ 
Groninsren  1901. 
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importaut,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  often  clacidate  the 
older  periods  of  English.  The  loss  of  final  d,  t  in  the  dialect 
of  West  Somerset  c.  g.  shows  that  the  omission  of  d,  t  in  OE.  mss. 
is  n(»t  due  to  a  mistake,  and  that  editors  are  wrong  in  altering 
these  readings.  —  The  word  reive,  which  does  not  occur  in 
Southern  English  in  older  texts  and  might  therefore  be  taken 
for  a  Norse  loanword,  is  found  in  the  modern  W.  Somerset 
dialect.  This  makes  it  quite  possible  that  it  is  a  genuine  Eng- 
lish word. 

The  most  interesting  result  of  this  study,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  artificiality  of  Living  Standard 
English.  For  artificial  pronunciations  compare  the  standard 
pronunciation  of  sovereign  with  the  dialectal  (§234)').  The 
dialect  neither  shares  the  differentiation  of  they  who  and  those 
who;  see  also  the  section  on  the  verbs  in  the  third  chapter. 
In  syntax  the  dialect  has  preserved  the  singular  of  nouns  of 
measure  after  numerals,  where  the  standard  language  uses  a 
logical  plural. 

All  this  shows  how  much  more  natural  the  development 
of  the  dialect  has  been  than   that  of  the  standard  language. 


1)  See  K&ppel,  Spelling-pronunciations  (Qucllen  und  Forschun- 
gen  nr.  89).  1901. 
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In  Ellis  V  the  following  comparison  is  made  of  Palaeo- 
type  with  the  analysis  of  vowel-sounds  by  Bell  and  Sweet: 


Narrow 

Wide 

i 

■B 

i 

a 

9 

e 

a 

ah 

e 

E 

se 

Rounded 

Rounded 

It  may  be  convenient  to  compare  the  vowels  of  the  dialect 
with  those  of  better-known  languages;  the  sounds,  of  course, 
are  hardly  ever  identical. 


(i)=i 

in 

French  si. 

(i)=i 

in 

English  bit. 

(e)  =  ee 

in 

German  see. 

(e)  =  e 

in 

English  men. 

(E)=a 

[n 

Swedish  lara. 

(8e)=a 

in 

English  man. 

(y)=u 

in 

French  lune  (but  see  §  39). 

(d)  =  eu 

in 

French  peu. 

(3)=u 

in 

English  but  (but  see  §  40). 

(a)=a 

m 

German  mann. 

(u)  =  ou 

in 

French  sou. 

(m)=u 

in 

English  put. 

(0)  =  0 

in 

German  so. 

(A)=  aw 

in 

English  law  (short); 
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in  a  few  cases  Mr.  Elworthj  gives  the  Glossic  notation  (o) 
which  in  Palaeotype  would  be  (o),  Bell-Sweet's  low — back — 
wide — round,  hut  that  is  probably  an  oversight.  For  (a)  and 
(«)  see  §§  33—40. 

The  symbols  for  the  consonants  can  hardly  be  misunder- 
stood, (dzh)  and  (tsh)  represent  the  pronunciation  of  g  in  a^«, 
and  of  ch  in  child. 

(dh)  and  (th)  =:  th  in  thU  and  thin.  Instead  of  (q), 
Ellis's  symbol  for  the  ng  of  sing  I  use  (ng).  On  the  pronun- 
ciation of  (r),  as  on  all  other  details  regarding  the  sounds  I 
refer  to  the  first  chapter  of  this  work. 

The  ME.  vowel-quantities  have  been  marked,  as  in  Mors- 
bach's  grammar:  —  denotes  original  (OE.)  length;  *  denotes 
lengthening  in  open  syllables;  '  denotes  lengthening  before 
consonant -groups.  Hence  I  assume  ME.  S  in  sleep,  leech) 
ME.  3  in  pea,  ecen\  ME.  6  in  end  etc. 
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Morsb.  =  L.  Morsbach  Mittelenglische  grammatik.   1896. 

NED.  =  A  New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray, 
Dr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Craigie. 

Pabst  Diss.  =  Pabst  Die  Sprache  der  mittelenglischen  Reim- 
chronik  des  Kobert  von  Gloucester.  1889. 
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SieTen   Ags.    gr.  =  E.    Sievers   AngelsHchsische    grammatik, 

3«  aufl.  1898. 
Sweet  H.  E.  S.  =  Sweet  A  History  of  English  Sounds.  1888. 
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WSG.  =  Elworthy  An  ontlinc  of  the  grammar  of  the  dialect 

of,  West-Somerset,  1877. 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  Present  Dialect  of  West  Somerset. 


A.    Sounds. 

Quantity. 

1.  The  difference  between  long  and  short  vowels  is  often 
slight.  Ellis's  introductory  remarks  to  Elworthy's  lists  con- 
stantly refer  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  them. 
Murray  (WSG.  p.  112)  says  that  "in  most  cases  the  distinction 
of  quantity  was  not  a  marked  one".  Elworthy  himself  often 
hesitated. 

2.  Words  ending  in  a  vowel  especially  are  often  given 
without  the  dot  denoting  length,  although  they  are  inserted 
in  the  lists  for  long  vowels. 

In  the  list  of  words  with  (aa)  all  words  ending  in  that 
vowel  are  transcribed  into  Glossic  without  the  dot  i.  e.  with  (a). 
The  same  for  words  ending  in  (ii). 

In  other  cases  only  one  or  two  words  have  long  final 
vowels.  In  the  (oo)  list  f.  i.  eleven  words  ending  in  that  sound 
are  given  without  a  dot  i.  e.  with  (o),  and  only  one  with  the 
dot  denoting  (oo).  In  the  list  for  (yy)  bran-new  has  a  dot, 
but  7iew  has  not. 

3.  The  omission  of  the  dot  after  final  vowels  seems 
intentional.  Perhaps  Elworthy  considered  it  superfluous;  but 
if  so,  it  is  not  clear  why  the  dot  should  be  used  occasionally, 
unless  it  was  to  mark  specially  clear  length.  The  final  vowels 
would  thus,  as  a  rule,  be  of  medial  length.  This  seems  the 
more  likely  because  Ellis  (V  154  ff.)  has  marked  all  the  words 
that  had  (ii)  in  Elworthy's  lists,  with  (i),  as  far  as  they  occur 
in  the  Classified  Word-list  (some  50). 
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4.  In  non-initial  position  we  find  the  same  hesitation. 
The  same  word  is  given  with  a  long  vowel  in  one  place,  with 
a  short  one  in  an<»ther.  For  instances  see  the  Glossary,  passim. 

5.  No  doubt  stress  also  had  often  a  good  deal  do  with  it. 
Thus  we  can  understand  that  ghoul d  is  pronounced  with  {d»} 
when  emphatic,  with  (>)  or  (a)  when  nnemphatic. 

6.  The  nature  of  the  following  consonant  may  also  have 
made  a  difference.  At  least  we  find  {^»)  for  goose,  tooth,  booths 
ending  in  a  voiced  consonant,  whilst  foot  and  boot  ending  in 
a  voiceless  consonant  have  (<>)  by  the  side  of  (99). 

7.  The  first  part  of  the  diphthongs  (E«,  iw,  ob,  u«)  seemed 
rather  long  than  short.  Elworthy  always  writes  the  first  ele- 
ment double  to  show  length,  but  Ellis  gives  the  short  sound. 
They  are  printed  here  with  single  first  element,  althougii  the 
sound  may  really  be  rather  medial. 

8.  On  vowel-quantity  Ellis  remarks  (IV  1273j:  "That 
there  are  differences  of  length,  no  one  can  doubt.  That  those 
lengths  are  constant,  either  relatively  or  absolutely,  cannot  be 
affirmed.  There  ist  naturally  a  great  difficulty  in  prolonging 
a  sound  at  the  same  pitch  and  with  the  same  quality  of  tjone. 
Are  vowel-qualities  ever  purely  prolonged?  Does  not  the 
quality  as  well  as  confessedly  the  pitch  of  spoken  vowels,  alter 
on  an  attempt  to  produce  them?  Are  not  all  appreciably 
longer  vowel-qualities  really  gliding,  that  is  insensibly  altering 
qualities  so  that  the  commencing  and  ending  qualities  are  sen- 
sibly different?  Such  combinations  as  Mr.  Hallam's  (fi,  mu) 
may  possibly  rather  belong  to  this  category  than  to  that  of 
intentional  diphthongs.  If  we  were  to  examine  carefully  what 
is  really  said,  we  should,  I  think  have  to  augment  the  number 
of  these  phenomena  considerably"^). 

9.  This  explains  what  Dr.  Murray  says  with  regard  to 
West-Somerset  (WSG.  p.  112):  that  he  could  often  hardly  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  long  vowels  and  the  corresponding 
murmur-diphthongs,  e.  g.  between  (ii)  and  (iu),  {00)  and  (ob)  etc. 

10.  Before  I,  r,  especially,  Murray  heard  only  the  vocal 
murmur  of  these  vowel-like  consonants,  and  "there  was  no 
suggestion  of  another  syllable". 

1)  See  also  Sweet  H.  E.  S.  §66:  Diphthongs  may  arise  from 
lowering  the  second  half  of  a  long  vowel.  In  North-Welsh  all  long 
high  vowels  are  followed  by  an  obscure  vowel-glide. 
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With  this  we  may  compare  what  Sweet  says  (HES.  §  115) 
■of  the  difficulty  of  "distinguishing  the  vocality  of  the  vowel 
from  that  of  the  following  vowel-like:  (finnd)  or  (fiind)  for 
instance  having  much  the  same  effect  on  the  ear".  And  (finnd) 
<;an  hardly  be  distinguished  from  (fiend). 

11.  These  considerations  will  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
same  word  is  in  one  place  given  with  a  long  vowel,  in  another 
with  the  corresponding  murmur-diphthong. 

12,  Instances: 

both  (aa)  and  (ae)  in  all,  crawl. 

both  (AA)  and  (Au)  in  all,  lord,  fault-,  fawn. 

both  (ae)  and  (E«)  in  hand. 

both   (ee)  and  (Et?)  in  hleaJc,  hleat. 

both  (ee)  and   (Ib)  in  bead,  clean,  creepier),  sleep. 

both  (oo)  and  (ob)  in  for,  furrow,  no,  stone. 

•both  (9d)  and  (y«)  in  mule. 


I.   Vowels. 

13.  The  (ae)  is  the  sound  of  a  in  literary  bad  etc. 
Sometimes  the  sound  was  (ah)  i.  e.  midmixed-wide  and 

•a  few  of  these  words  were   marked  with  an  asterisk  by  El- 
worthy.    See  Glossary  i.  v.  asJc. 

14.  (aa)  is  frequently  nasalized  slightly,  but  not  constantly. 
Like  (a3)  it  occasionally  approaches  the  mid-raixed-wide  position 
(these  cases  are  also  marked  by  an  asterisk). 

15.  (a)  is  the  short  vowel  corresponding  with  (aa)  but 
according  to  Murray  (WSG.  p.  113)  the  difference  between 
(aa)  and  (a)  is  rather  qualitative  than  quantitative:  "(^a)  is 
much  thinner,  approaching  the  mid-mixed-wide  position". 

16.  The  preceding  paragraphs  have  shown  that  the 
•difference  between  (aj),  (aa)  and  (a)  is  slight.  That  it  was 
sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  them  is  shown  by  Elworthy's 
transcriptions.  In  some  words  he  gives  both  (a)  and  (se);  see 
the  Glossary  i.  v.  Candlemas,  knot,  marsh,  morrow,  rotted. 
Both  (aa)  and  (se)  are  found  for  stretch,  wrestle,  slate.  For 
i;he  relation  of  (se)  and  (E)  see  §  18. 

17.  (E)  is  the  same  vowel  as  e  in  French  bete.  It  occurs 
Jong  (or  medial)  only  as  the  first  part  of  (Ee). 
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In  a  few  words  the  following  consonant  seemed  to  modify 
it,  viz.  ft,  sty  s,  t,  nt  and  in  one  word  before  nk  and  also 
once  before  Is.  Before  these  consonants  tlie  sound  approached 
(3).     The  GUiss.  marks  these  words  with  an  asterisk. 

18.  (E)  sometimes  varies  with  (je),  cp.  Nicholas,  break- 
fast,  elevertf  seven,  said,  make. 

On  the  other  hand  we  also  find  (e)  by  the  side  of  (E), 
as  in  axe,  flax;  both  (i)  and  (E)  in  bigness,  six.  For  (E)  and 
(9)  cp.  §  35;  for  (E)  and  (3)  cp.  §  42. 

19.  iee)  is  quite  free  from  any  tendency  towards  a  diph- 
thong. In  Ellis  the  sonnd  is  in  all  cases  replaced  by  (ee), 
except  in  tcreathe,  drice,  sight  (=  large  number). 

20.  (ii)  like  {ee)  is  always  a  pare  vowel. 

21.  Occasionally  (ii)  is  lowered  to  (ee).  So  both  (ii)  and 
(««)  are  given  for  the  vowel  in  be,  he,  lief,  yes. 

22.  (i)  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  («),  which  is 
the  « in  literary  ^in,  knit.  According  to  Ellis,  however,  final 
(i)  often  becomes  (i).  This  change  is  illustrated  by  the  literary 
pronunciation  of  such  a  word  as  pity,  where  y  is  also  lower 
than  •'.  Moreover  Elworthy's  own  lists  show  that  even  stressed 
(i)  varies  with  (t  I :  both  sounds  are  given  lor  alike,  sheep,  steel. 

On  the  relation  of  (i)  to  (a)  see  §  37. 

23.  (AA)  is  the  sound  of  aw  in  lit.  law.  In  many  cases 
Ellis  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  (AA)  from  (oo),  but  El- 
worthy  appreciated  the  difference.  In  all  the  words  with  (oo) 
the  vowel  is  final  or  followed  by  an  r,  except  coal  and  loth, 
•which  are  also  inserted  in  the  list  for  (AA).  Most  likely  the 
difference  between  the  two  sounds,  if  real,  depends  on  the 
following  consonant. 

Moreover  in  his  Wdb.  Elworthy  omits  (oo)  altogether  and 
gives  [oo)  or  (ox?)  instead. 

24.  Sometimes  (AA)  varies  with  (aa).  Both  sounds  are 
given  in  all,  hall,  call,  cloth,  fall,  false,  halter,  loft,  saw  s., 
smaller. 

In  most  of  the  words  the  following  I  may  have  rounded 
(aa).     But  in  all  of  them  literary  influence  is  possible. 
We  also  find  both  (AA)  and  (a)  in  bald,  malt. 

25.  Final  (A A)  seems  occasionally  to  be  raised  to  (oo): 
blow,  crow,  flow,  ought,  soul  are  given  with  both  (AA)  and  (oo). 
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26.  The  distinction  between  (AA)  and  (A)  is  not  clear 
(see  §  1);  (A)  like  (A A)  varies  with  (oo)  for  which  cp.  §  23. 

27.  (oo)  is  always  a  pure  vowel.  It  is  not  always  clearly 
to  be  distinguished  from  (o). 

28.  (yy)  was  considered  by  Ellis  and  Murray  to  be  a 
deep  variety  of  French  u.  In  WSD.  the  sound  is  marked  with  2, 
in  Ellis  with  1,    I  have  omitted  the  numbers  in  my  transcription. 

29.  (aa)  sounds  like  French  eu  in  peu.  Just  as  for  (yy), 
I  have  omitted  the  diacritic  numbers.  Sometimes  Elw.  seems 
to  have  been  unable  to  hear  a  clear  difference  between  (aa) 
and  (uu),  see  §  43. 

30.  Some  words  are  transcribed  with  (yy)  and  (aa): 
ahuse,  enough,  due,  huge,  puss,  slough,  through,  two,  womb, 
wood,  you. 

This  points  to  (yy)  being  not  quite  so  high  as  French  u 
(see  §28). 

31.  (y)  is  only  given  in  two  words  (duJce,  sweep),  and 
Ellis  thought  the  real  sound  was  perhaps  (a). 

In  his  later  works  Elworthy  gave  (yy)  for  duJce,  (a)  and 
(i)  for  sweep. 

32.  In  list  23  of  his  WSD.  Elworthy  gives  a  number  of 
words  with  (a),  shortened  from  (99).  Before  k  and  in  sooner, 
future  he  thought  he  heard  a  full  long  {dd),  but  Ellis  considered 
the  sound  to  be  short  (see  §  1). 

Before  I  the  sound  seems  to  be  modified. 

33.  In  WSD.  several  lists  of  words  are  given,  the  sounds 
of  which  seemed  slightly  different,  although  neither  Ellis  nor 
Elworthy  could  analyse  them.  These  lists  are  30  (Part  I,  II,  III) 
and  28.  Later  examination  convinced  Dr.  Murray  that  the 
vowel  in  all  the  words  was  the  same,  viz.  the  natural  vowel, 
(8)  in  Ellis's  palaeotype.  A  look  at  the  instances  (Chapter  II, 
§  167)  will  make  it  clear  that  the  difference  which  Elworthy 
heard  depended  on  the  following  consonant.  I  have  therefore 
transcribed  all  these  words  with  (a). 

34.  The  words  in  list  30  Part  II  (mostly  with  i  +  lip- 
consonant:  Mb,  glib)  have  the  same  Glossic  sign  as  those  in 
list  23.  This  makes  it  doubtful  whether  they  have  (a),  see 
§  32,  or  (o)  as  explained  in  §  33. 

In  a  later  work  however  (WSG.)  Elw.  explains  the  words 
in  list  30  as  having  the  'natural  vowel'  i.  e.  (a). 
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TLat  proves  that  the  difference  between  (9)  and  (a)  is 
hardly  appreciable. 

35.  It  is  natural  that  (a),  being  the  'natural'  or  'indifferent* 
vowel,  should  vary  with  other  vowels. 

On  its  relation  to  (9)  cp.  §34. 

Both  (a)  and  (E)  are  given  in  aslant,  betwixt,  bitter, 
breaftt,  fit,  miss,  oats,  shalt,  sister,  stiff,  tcorst,  tcorth,  trreath. 

In  most  of  these  cases  it  seems  likely  that  a  velar  or 
labial  consonant  has  obscured  the  (E).  That  the  varying  tran- 
scriptions are  intentional  is  almost  certain,  for  in  Elworthy's 
edition  of  the  Exmoor  Scolding  dedst  is  in  one  passage  tran- 
scribed  with  (a),  and  three  lines  farther  down  (1.90)  with  (E). 

36.  The  vowel  in  whip  is  given  as  (a)  and  (u);  the  latter 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  preceding  labial. 

The  same  explanation  holds  for  (3)  by  the  side  of  (a) 
in  bellows,  bulge,  chimney,  christening,  groats,  shift;  perhaps 
also  in  shelter.     Both  sounds  are  also  given  in  yon,   beyond. 

37.  For  the  relation  of  (a)  and  (/)  the  transcriptions  of 
curds  are  very  instructive:  in  WSD.  Elw.  says:  '(kridz)  always 
80  pronounced';  in  Wdb.:  '(kradz)  always  so  pronounced*. 

A  great  many  words  which  had  (t)  according  to  WSD., 
have  (a)  in  the  Wdb.,  except  those  where  k  follows. 

38.  («)  occurs  principally  in  unstressed  syllables.  In  WSD. 
Ellis  analysed  it  as  (a),  but  in  EEPr.  he  gives  («)  and  the 
latter  analysis  is  adopted  here. 

39.  (b)  also  occurs  in  a  few  stressed  syllables  (see  Ch.  II 
§  169),  but  in  those  Ellis  hesitated  between  (3),  (a),  and  the 
vowel  of  list  30  Part  II,  now  also  (a),  see  §  33.  In  the  Wdb. 
Elw.  always  gives  (a).  Both  (a)  and  (b)  are  given  in  slimj 
both  (3)  and  («)  in  beyond,  shift,  burying,  affront. 

All  this  shows  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
(a),  («),  and  (3). 

40.  (3)  is  not  exactly  the  same  sound  as  u  in  lit.  but. 
It  often  resembles  (0),  from  which  it  differs  by  being  unrounded. 

41 .  Before  the  ending  (d^r)  Ellis  thought  the  sound  was  quite 
different.  The  explanation  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  coronal 
articulation  of  the  r  which  also  affects  the  preceding  d  (see  §  67). 

Elw.  in  his  Wdb.  gives  (3)  in  all  the  words.  Only  in 
gutter  he  gives  both  (3)  and  the  sign  which  Ellis  had  invented  for 
the  vowel  in  this  combination. 

Bonner  Beitr.  z.  Anglistik.    Heft  18.  2 
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42.  Variations  like  (?')  and  (3)  in  clutch,  mellow  hardly 
require  a  comment  after  what  has  been  said  on  the  relation 
of  (i)  and  (g),  and  (a)  and  (3),  see  §§  37,  36.). 

The  variation  of  (E)  and  (3)  before  I  is  also  a  well-known 
phenomenon  (See  Gloss,  i.  v.  dull  and  §  64). 

43.  (uu)  is  high-back-round.  It  is  rare  in  this  dialect, 
and  in  WSG.  and  Wdb.  Elworthy  gives  in  all  cases  another 
sound:  {dd)  in  above,  crumb,  gone,  music -^  (yy)  in  durable, 
{fluent  is  not  given  in  either  WSG.  or  Wdb.)  See  also  §§  242, 
248,  285,  288. 

44.  (u)  is  very  rare:  it  is  only  heard  in  go,  floor,  tooth. 

45.  (u)  is  the  vowel  in  lit.  full.  It  occurs  rarely,  and 
where  it  is  given  it  nearly  always  varies  with  (9),   see  §  36. 


n.  Diphthongs. 

46.  All  the  diphthongs  are  falling,  and  the  second  part 
is  invariably  (i)  or  (u),  not  (i)  or  (u).  I  have,  however,  not 
followed  Ellis's  example  in  marking  these  pecularities,  but  state 
them  here  once  for  alP). 

47.  (aai)  has  its  first  element  decidedly  long  (see  how- 
ever §  49). 

48.  (ai)  and  (ai)  were  distinguished  by  Ellis  in  WSD. 
but  the  difference  is  so  small  that  not  rarely  the  same  word 
has  both.  And  later  in  EEPr.  V  p.  146  Ellis  says:  "Mr.  El- 
worthy originally  appeared  to  me  to  make  two  forms  (ai)  and 
(gi)  but  on  the  last  examination  I  did  not  find  the  separation 
certain,  and  ....  I  selected  (ai).  The  first  element  is  (a), 
approaching  (se)". 

49.  According  to  Ellis  (ai)  and  (aai)  are  kept  distinct. 
This  is  true  on  the  whole  but  there  are  a  few  words  with 
both  (aai)  and  (ai),  (ai)  viz.  raise,  abide,  bait,  fle,  good-bye, 
high,  my,  why.     See  §§  62,  289. 

50.  The  first  element  of  (AAi)  is  usually  long,  longer  than 
in  the  standard  pronunciation  of  boy. 


1)  In  a  few  words  a  long  vowel  is  followed  by  (i),  not  (i);  the 
two  sounds,  however,  do  not  form  a  diphthong,  but  belong  to  different 
syllables:  ^^att"  V.  (dhAA — i);  for  (— i)  cp.  §  73.  most  {muu — is);  for 
—is)  cp.  §§  275,  298. 
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(AAi)  varies  with  (nai)  in  bait  (see  the  Gloss,  i.  v.  bait). 
Although  the  two  pronunciations  have  different  meanings  the 
origin  of  the  vowels  is  the  same  so  that  we  may  compare  the 
variation  with  that  of  (AA)  and  (aa),  see  §  24. 

51.  (AAi)  preceded  by  a  labial  becomes  (3i)  Sometimes 
there  is  a  confusion  between  (3i)  and  (AAi)  which  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  pronunciation  of  (3),  as  explained  by 
Ellis  (see  §  40). 

52.  In  WSD.  Ellis  distinguished  (En)  and  (au).  (£)  in 
(En)  occasionally  approached  to  (ic) ;  (on)  was  the  same  as  the 
sound  in  the  standard  language.  But  in  the  Wdb.  EIw.  often 
gives  the  same  word  with  both  (Eu)  and  (an).  And  in  EEPr. 
V  p.  146  Ellis  gives  only  forms  with  (En).  He  adds  that  (En) 
"did  not  fall  into  (jen)",  a  remark  which  directly  contradicts 
what  he  had  said  on  the  pronunciation  of  (Eu)  in  WSD. 

Murmur-diphthongs. 

53.  On  the  character  of  the  murmur-diphthongs  and  their 
relation  to  the  corresponding  long  vowels  see  §§  8 — 13. 

54.  The  first  element  of  (ic)  is  usually  long.  Where  it 
is  medial  the  Gloss,  marks  it  with  an  asterisk.  The  (i)  is 
often  lowered  to  (it)  or  (t),  see  §  55. 

55.  The  first  element  of  (Eb)  is  often  raised  to  (ee)  or 
even  (ii).  Thus  the  sound  becomes  identical  with  (iu).  Dr. 
Murrays  says  (WSG.  p.  113)  that  he  often  heard  no  difference 
in  words  which  according  to  Ehv.  had  partly  (Eb),  partly  (ie). 

In  accordance  with  this  Ellis  gives  in  EEPr.  the  tran- 
scription (ec)  instead  of  (E«).  And  even  Elw.  himself  was 
not  always  able  to  distinguish  (E^)  and  {Its)-,  at  least  in  some 
words  he  gives  both  pronunciations.  See  the  Gloss,  i.  v.  base, 
diaivy  heel,  heal,  shake.  WSD.  gives  both  {e^s)  and  (Eb)  in 
fair,  bad,  lane.  See  Ch.  Ill  §  259,  note  on  heal.  WSG.  p.  38 
gives  (pe^rz)  'Spears'. 

56.  Ellis  thought  (WSD.)  that  the  words  in  list  27  (ob) 
had  (o)  for  their  first  element  as  well  as  those  in  list  14  (ob). 
Murray  (WSG.)  also  heard  only  one  sound  (otj).  Elw.  in  his 
Wdb.  gives  (ob)  exclusively. 

Sometimes  the  first  part  is  higher  still  and  becomes  (n). 
See  §  57. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  first  element  is  sometimes  eveik 
lower  than  (o),  viz.  (A).     See  Gloss,  i.  v.  roast. 

57.  (ub)  very  often  varies  with  {oo)  and  (ob).  We  find 
both  (ub)  and  {oo)  in  *mZZ;  both  (ub)  and  (ob)  in  abroad,  boat,, 
cord,  more,  foam,  forge,  forth,  moor,  sort,  toad. 

This  shows  that  the  (u)  of  (ub)  often,  if  not  always,, 
approaches  (m). 

(ub)  like  (ob)  is  occasionally  lowered  to  (Ab)  ;  see  Gloss^ 
i.  v.  roast,  toast. 

It  is  sometimes  shortened :  to  (m)  in  soap ;  to  (o)  in  ghost, 
rope;  also  in  above-board,  but  in  this  case  the  shortening  is^ 
probably  due  to  weak  stress. 

58.  Before  final  I  and  r  the  glide  is  so  clear  as  to  make 
a  diphthong  into  a  distinct  trij)htliong.  But  medial  I  has  no  such, 
influence;  see  §GL 

59.  (8i)  before  I  and  r  becomes  (oIb). 

60.  (Eu)  and  (au)  before  I  become  (Eub),  (9ub).  Before^ 
r  they  seemed  'somewhat'  different,  viz.  (auB). 

61.  (aai)  before  I  and  r  becomes  (aaiB):  ail,  rail,  tail.. 
But  (aai)  in  ailment,  railing,  tailor  according  to  §  58. 

62.  Both  (aaiB)  and  (aiB)  are  occasionally  given  in  one 
word ;  see  §  49. 


III.  Consonants. 

63.  The  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  differs  little 
from  standard  English.  Only  a  few  points  require  to  be 
mentioned. 

64.  L  is  often  velar;  this  explains  the  pronunciation  of 
the  vowels  before  Z;  see  §  36  and  §  42. 

65.  Initial  r  is  often  transcribed  with  (hr)  but  by  no^ 
means  regularly.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  no  doubt 
hardly  appreciable. 

66.  On  the  articulation  of  (r)  Murray  makes  the  following 
interesting  observations  (WSG.  p.  112):  "The  most  striking 
feature  in  the  pronunciation  is  the  strongly  pronounced  'cere- 
bral' or  reversed  r,  produced  by  turning  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
back  as  far  as  possible  into  the  hollow  of  the  palate,  and  then 
imparting  to  the  whole  member  as  strong  a  vibration  as  it  is- 
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capable  of  in  this  position.  The  result  is  a  doll,  deep,  vibrant 
sound,  ver}'  distinct  from  the  lip-trill  of  a  Northern  r  on  the 
one  hand  or  the  French  and  German  r  grasseye  on  the  other. 
It  prevails  all  over  the  south  of  England,  becoming  less  and 
less  vibratory  as  we  come  from  west  to  east.  I  heard  it 
distinctly  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  natives;  and  it  is  the  un- 
doubted projjcnitor  of  the  vocalized  r  of  London  and  literary 
English,  which  could  never  have  arisen  from  the  Northern 
tip-trill.  In  West-Somerset  it  is  not  only  pronounced  where 
it  is  historically  present,  whether  medial  or  final  as  in  (AArdnr) 
order,  but  it  is  added  to  medial  and  final  vowels  in  many 
words  with  equal  distinctness,  as  in  (faarshin)  fashion^  (vr)  he, 
where  it  must  be  remembered  that  r  is  not  a  mere  modification 
of  the  vowel  but  a  true  consonant. 

67.  The  reversed  position  of  the  r  also  affects  the  pro- 
nunciation of  consonants,  chiefly  t,  d,  I,  and  of  the  vowcU 
that  accompany  it.  The  sound  itself  has  so  much  vocal  quality, 
and  tends  to  begin  with  so  deep  a  guttural  vowel,  that  such 
words  as  red,  rich,  run  are  heard  as  (3rd,  3rtsh,  3m),  which 
ought  almost  as  truly  to  be  written  rd,  rlsh,  rn  or  r  rd  etc., 
the  succeeding  short  e,  i,  u  being  lost  between  the  vibration  of 
the  r  and  the  consonant"*). 

68.  Peculiar  to  the  southern  English  dialects  are  the 
voiced  initial  open  consonants.  In  reality  however  the  conso- 
nants are  not  completely  voiced.  The  on-glide  is  always 
voiceless,  and  thus  it  is  often  difficult,  esp.  in  quick  speech 
to  decide  whether  the  sound  is  voiced  or  voiceless.  On  this 
question  Ellis  has  a  note  (WSD.  p.  69):  "So  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  the  words  really  began  in  all  cases  with  (fv)"  i.  e. 
the  on-glide  was  voiceless.  Ellis  compares  the  English  finals 
as  in  his,  pronounced  (hizs)  i.  e.  with  voiceless  oflF-glide.  "But 
when  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  word  the  hiss  is  driven 
out  so  sharp  as  to  predominate,  and  hence  the  buzz  is  not 
observed,  and  (f,  s,  sh,  th)  alone  are  recognized." 

69.  These  observations  explain  how  Elw.  could  in  one 
place  transcribe  a  word  with  (f),  in  another  with  (v).  In  the 
list  of  words  with  initial  (f)  he  includes  fair,  fine,  flue,  which 


1)  Cp.  run  (3m)  with  tea-urn  (teerSn);  groats  is  pronounced 
(grSts)  and  (g^rts). 
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he  declares  to  have  both  (f)  and  (v)  on  pp.  39,  62,  67  resp. 
of  WSD.  And  flame,  flippant,  front  included  in  the  same  list 
have  (v)  according;  to  pp.  38,  55,  65.  In  the  list  for  initial 
(v)  he  includes  fin,  friend,  which  he  transcribed  with  (f)  on 
pp.  41,  47. 

70.  What  has  been  said  of  f  also  holds  true  of  s  and  sh. 
Before  voiceless  cons,  (s)  is  usually  kept^).  Before  I  Elw. 
seems  to  hesitate  between  (s)  and  (z). 

71.  On  the  pronunciation  of  Jc  and  g  before  palatal  con- 
sonants, see  Ch.  Ill  §  379. 

72.  Initial  kl  is  often  pronounced  (tl);  see  Ch.  Ill  §  380. 


B.   Accidence. 

I.  Verbs. 
Inflections. 

73.  There  are  two  classes  of  verbs:  transitive  and  in- 
transitive. 

Any  transitive  verb  may  be  made  intransitive  by  adding 
(-i)  to  its  stem.  Thus  the  transitive  verb  (dig)  becomes  in- 
transitive (d?gi). 

Not  all  intransitive  verbs  are  given  with  the  ending  (-i). 
The  Wdb.  gives  no  ending  to  batter  'slope  inward',  go,  love 
'be  pleased',  smoulder  a.  o.  But  the  verb  to  thaw,  transcribed 
(dhAA)  in  WSD.,  is  pronounced  (dhAA-i)  according  to  Wdb. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  omission  of  (-i)  in  the  case 
of  the  other  verbs  is  due  to  an  oversight. 

74.  The  endings  of  the  different  forms  of  the  verb  mostly 
agree  with  those  of  standard  English. 

The  present  tense  ends  in  (s,  z,  vz)  e.  g.  dig  trans,  is  in 
all  persons  {digz),  intrans.  (dig^s).  But  very  often  the  auxiliary 
to  do  is  used  (this  is  not  an  emphatic  form  as  in  lit.  Eng.): 
(aai  d«  dig;  aai  d«  digi). 


1)  But  in  the  list  of  literary  words  used  in  the  dialect  (Wdb. 
p.  855  ff.)  words  beginning  with  sc,  sch-  are  transcribed  (z-sk). 
According  to  WSD,  sketch  had  (zk-).     Cp.  also  §  363. 
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In  the  Introduction  to  the  Wdb.  Elw.  adds  (p.  XX  and 
XXI)  that  the  ending  (-vs),  nsed  in  all  persons  except  the 
2°**  person  sing.,  has  a  freqaentative  meaning:  Her  eats  (eetvs) 
too  vast  by  half.  They  chairmakus  (tsliivrinEkBs)  nif  they 
can  get  it  i.  e.  work  at  chairmaking. 

In  N.  W.  Somerset  and  N.  Devon  the  ending  of  the  present 
tense  is  (-th).  This  is  also  used  'throughout  West  Somerset, 
especially  by  old  people',  although  there  it  is  not  the  most 
usual  f«»rm.  And  even  in  Devon  and  N.  W.  Somerset  (-th)  is 
beginning  to  be  dropped  in  the  plural.  All  Ehv.'s  examples 
are  in  the  S""**  p.  siug. 

75.  The  imperative  is  identical  with  the  infin.,  also  for 
the  verbs  in  (-i). 

Peculiar  are  the  imperatives  (in  tv  gnu)'^o  iti;  (Eut  te  gu) 
*go  ouV;  (AAp  t«  kAAm)  *come  up';  (Eut  ts  kAAm)  'come  ouf; 
(baak  tu  kAAm)  'come  back\ 

16.  Both  the  present  participle')  (with  which  the  gerund 
is  identical)  and  the  past  part,  have  the  prefix  (-c).  Elw.  says 
(WSG.  p.  53)  that  the  pref.  of  the  past  part,  is  "frequently 
omitted  for  euphony's  sake  after  a  short  vowel".  But  on  p.  58 
of  that  book  we  find  (vs  dhii  j3rd  o  «t  ?)  'hast  thou  heard  of  it?\ 
where  it  is  omitted  after  long  (ii).  Elw.  adds  in  a  note  that 
the  pref.  is  dropped  in  rapid  speech  and  that  the  sentence 
deliberately  uttered  would  sound  (bs  dhii  «j3rd  o  ut?). 

The  latter  rule  seems  more  likely  to  be  correct*). 

77.  The  preterite  of  all  verbs  is  formed  by  adding  (d) 
or  (t),  as  in  stiindard  English: 

(lai — laid — ulaid)  'to  lie,  to  lay\ 
(E« — Ecd — «-EBd)  'to  have". 
(kEtsh— kEtsht— BkEtsht)  'to  catcK. 

78.  Verbs  ending  in  (d)  or  (t)  have  no  ending: 

(wid — wed — iswid)  'to  weed*. 

79.  After  a  consonant  final  t?  or  Ms  lost  in  the  dialect 
before  words  beginning  with  a  cons.     See  §§371,  377. 


1)  The  ending  is.  regularly  (-in):  for  the  cons,  see  §  339. 
Peculiar  is  the  pronunciation  (gween)  'going'. 

2)  The  pref.  is  naturally  not  used  when  the  past  part,  has 
become  an  adjective  or  is  used  as  such.  Cp.  (t-wBz  v  d3n  dzhAAb 
vAAr-n)  'it  was  a  done  job  for  him'. 
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Hence  verbs  ending  in  a  cons,  keep  the  ending  of  the 
pret.  only  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  i).  The  pret. 
and  past  part,  of  (kEtsh)  e.  g.  are  (kEtsht — ^}kEtsht)  if  the 
following  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  but  (kEtsh — ukEtsh)  be- 
fore a  cons.*). 

80.  From  the  rnle  on  final  d  and  t  (§  78  f.)  it  follows 
that  verbs  ending  in  a  cons.  +  d  or  t  have  two  forms,  which 
serve  equally  for  the  pret.  and  the  present  tense  (but  the  present 
tense  has  its  own  ending,  §  74). 

(wAAnt,  wAAn)  e.  g.  is  the  preterite  of  want. 
The  past  part,  is  (uwAAnt,  BwAAn). 
Cp.  (ii  wAAn  t-a5  b-m)  'he  wanted  to  have  him'',  bat 

(dzhien  wA Ant  AAl  dhu  lAt)  'John  wanted  all  the  lof. 

81.  Verbs  in  (-n)  occ.  omit  (d)  before  a  vowel  also:  (iiv 
uspeen  9v«ri  vaardn  iiv  TJgAt)  'Ae  has  spent  every  farthing 
he  has  got\ 

82.  Verbs  like  (vraesl,  zsedl,  rsekn,  dn^tn,  znaardl)  are 
dissyllabic  and  should  always  keep  the  ending,  like  the  verbs 
in  (-r),  but  in  rapid  speech  (d)  is  often  dropped  before  cons. 

83.  According  to  Elw.  all  verbs  ending  in  a  cons,  may 
have  the  ending  («d)  instead  of  (d)  when  they  are  used 
emphatically:  (bEck,  bEek^d)  'to  baJce\  The  form  is  "quite 
common  in  the  Hill  district  of  W.  Som.  for  verbs  ending  in 
k,  g,  t,  d,  p,  b,  v". 

84.  It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  this;  there  seems 
no  reason  why  these  verbs  should  not  have  (d)  or  (t)  in  the 
pret.  and  past  part.,  unless  the  dialect  of  the  Hill-district  differs 
from  that  of  the  Vale. 

Perhaps  the  forms  are  used  because  before  consonants 
the  ending  (t,  d)  is  dropped. 

The  ending  (Bd)  seems  to  be  specially  used  for  intrans. 
verbs  (which  have  -i  in  the  infin.)^).  The  trans,  verb,  weave 
e.  g.  has  the  forms  (weev)  pret.  (woovd) ;  if  intrans.  the  forms 
are  (weevi),  (woovBd). 


1)  (r)  is  not  treated  as  a  cons.  Hence  (j^rd,  i?j3rd)  b^Jlbre  cons, 
as  well  as  before  vowels. 

2)  Occ.  the  cons,  seems  to  be  lost  even  before  vowels :  at  least 
WSG.  p.  58  gives  (uw^rk  aard  -Bnaf)  'worked  hard  enough";  p.  59: 
(dhee-d  tjlAAs  AAl  dh^r  talz)  'they  had  lost  all  their  tools'. 

3)  Once  (WSG.  p.  25)  another  form  occurs:  (vAAlid)  'followed'. 
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85.  Some  verbs,  m  addition  to  their  consonantal  ending, 
have  vowel-change  e.  g. 

(8tE«l— stoold — wstoold)  'to  steaT. 
See  Chapter  III. 

86.  The  other  tenses  are  formed  by  means  of  the  same 
anxiliarv  verbs  as  in  standard  English. 


TO  BE. 

Present  Tense. 

Affirmatively: 

Affirmatively  with  not: 

ai»)  bi 

ai  bF^«n 

Sing. 

dhi  aart,  rt 

dhi  aart  n 
e    I  td-n 

U'\' 

arj  Ed-n 

hi, 
PlurAl  jy 

wi 

jy      bEcn 

dhe     ™ 

dh« 

Interrogatively : 

Interrogatively  with  not 

bi  ai 

bEen  ai,  is 

Sing.     Brt  dhi 

art-n  dhi 

ez  wr 

Ed-n  w 

wi 

wii,  3s 

Plural    bi  .jy 
[      1  dhe 

bE^n  .  jy 

dhee,  cm 

P 

ast  Tense. 

Affirmatively: 

Affirmatively  with  not: 

All  persons  :  wbz 

All  persons  :  wAd-n 

except  :  dhi  wost 

except  :  dhi  W9s-n 

dhi  w3z 

Interrogatively: 

Interrogatively  with  not 

All  persons  :  wbz 

All  persons  :  wAAd-n. 

except :  WBZ  dhi 

except  :  wAs-n  dhi 

w3rt  dhi 

W9s-n  dhi 

Infinitive  :  bii,  bi. 

Past  part,  vhia,  Bbi^). 

1)  For  the  pronouns  see  §§  134  ff. 

2)  («bi)  is   used  in  the  'Hill  district'  of  W.  Som.,   which   has 
naturally  preserved  the  dialect  purer  than  the  'Vale  district*. 
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Sing. 


TO  HAVE.    ^ 
Present  Tense. 
Affirmatively:  Affirmatively  with  not 

ai  aan 
dhi  aes-n 
i,  e 
Sr 


ai  V 
dbi  s 


aan,  aatb-u 


I  wii 
Plural  jy 
[dhee 

Interrogatively: 
All  persons  :  uv 
except :  vs  dbi 


wi 

jy 

dhe 


aan 


Interrogatively  wit  not: 
All  persons  :  aan 
except :  aes-n 


Past  Tense. 

Affirmatively:  Affirmatively  witb  not: 

All  persons  :  aed,  d  All  persons  :  a3d-n 

except  :  dbi  ajds  except  :  dbi  aids-n 
dbi  ds 


Interrogatively: 

All  persons  :  Bd 
except :  'eds  dbi 
Infinitive  :  Eb,  aav. 


Interrogatively  with  not: 
All  persons  :  sed-n 
except  :  seds-n  dbi 

Past  part.  :  B-E^d. 


SHALL. 


The  use  of  shall  and  will  agrees  with  standard  English^ 
as  spoken  in  the  South. 


Present  Tense. 
Affirmatively:  Affirmatively  with  not: 

All  persons  :  sbaan 
except  :  dbi  sbEt-n 


All  persons  :  sbaal,  sbl 
except  :  dbi  sbEt 
dhi  sh3t 


Interrogatively : 

All  persons  :  shaal,  shl 
except  :  sbEt  dbi 


Interrogatively  with  not: 

All  persons:  sbaan 
except  :  shEt-n  dhi 
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Past  tense. 


Affirmatively: 
All  persons  :  sh99d,  sbad 
except :  dhi  shads 

Interrogatively : 
All  persons  :  slia^d,  shad 
except  :  sbods  dbi 


Affirmatively  with  not: 
All  persons  :  sh^d-n 
except  :  dbi  shads-n 

Interrogatively  with  not: 
All  persons  :  sbad-n 
except  :  sb^ds-n  dbi. 


WILL. 
Present  Tense. 


Affirmatively: 
All  persons  :  wt/l,  v\,  1 
except  :  dbi  wdt 
dbivlt 

Interrogatively: 
All  persons  :  wul,  31, 

vl 
except :  wat  dhi 


Affirmatively  with  not: 
All  pers«ms  :  on 
except  :  dbi  wdt-n 

Interrogatively  with  not: 
All  persons  :  o-n 
except :  wat-n  dbi 


Affirmatively : 
All  persons  :  d 
except  :  dbii  t 
dbii  ts 

Interrogatively 
All  persons  :  wad 
except  :  wads  dbi 


Past  Tense. 

Affirmatively  with  not: 
All  persons  :  wad-n 
except  :  dbi  wats-n 

Interrogatively  with  not: 
All  persons  :  wad-n 
except  :  wats-n  dbi 


TO  DO. 

Present  Tense. 
Affirmatively^): 


All  persons  :  dxs 
except  :  dbi  das 

Interrogatively : 
All  persons  :  dyy,  d« 
except  :  das  dhi 


Affirmatively  with  not: 
All  persons  :  do^n 
except  :  dbi  das-n 

Interrogatively  with  not: 
All  persons  :  doon 
except  :  das-n  dhi 


1)  See  §  74. 
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Past  Tense. 

Affirmatively:  Affirmatively  with  not: 

Not  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb.     All  persons  :  dEd-n 

except  :  dhi  dEds-n 

Interrogatively:  Interrogatively  with  not: 

All  persons  :  dEd  All  persons  :  dEd-n 

except  :  dEds  dhi  except  :  dEds-n 

87.  Sometimes  the  principal  verb  is  inflected  instead  of 
the  auxiliary  verb.  Compare  e.  g.  (aai  laet-n  nood  hAt  i  d  BgAt 
tB  dyy)  'I  let  (pret.)  Mm  knoto  what  he  had  got  to  do';  in  the 
same  manner  :  I  let  'n  zeed  the  house  to  once.  —  I  let  her  had  'n. 
Also  with  the  auxiliary  help  :  (dhB  oo\  tAm  aalweez  faadh^r, 
j'B  noo,  zBr,  31p  drood  Bn)  'the  old  Tom  Alway's  father,  you 
know,  sir,  helped  to  throw  (i.  e.  fell)  if;  also:  1  help  loaded 
the  cart,  for  I  helped  to  load  the  cart,  (compare:  I  mind  help 
loading  the  cart,    for  I  remember  helping  to   load  the  cart). 

U.    Nouns. 

Gender. 

88.  Words  denoting  persons  have  masc.  or  fern,  gender 
(i.  e.  he  or  she  is  used)  according  to  sex.  But  see  §  89.  All 
other  class-nouns  are  masculine: 

(dhEtJr  n9u  dhi-s  «tord  dhB  patshw.  No  aai  aant,  i-z 
3ni  krEt'z)  'There  now  thou  (thee)  hast  broken  the  pitcher. 
No,  I  haven  't,  he  is  only  cracked'.  Also  (w31  nif  t-ez  v  z9u, 
i  ul  git  AAn)  'well,  if  it  is  a  sow,  he  will  get  on  (i.  e.  fat)'^). 

89.  Occasionally  the  masc.  pronoun  is  even  used  when 
referring  to  a  woman :  (Sr-z  tb  maain  g3rt  strAAng  maaid,  ee 
eez)  'she  is  a  very  strong  girl,  he  is'. 

90.  All  abstract  and  material  nouns  are  neuter. 

Genitive. 

91.  The  genitive  is  formed  by  adding  (s,  z,  ez)  ace.  to 
the  same  rules  as  in  standard  English. 


1)  But  Wdb.  s.  V.  barren  :  (wmI  jy  wAArn  Br  baarin?)   'Will 
you  warrant  her  (i.  e.  the  cow)  barren?'. 
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92.  The  periphrastic  form  with  of  is  souietimes  used  for 
persons  also.  In  that  case  however  it  implies  inferiority  or 
disrespect:  (dh«  fnadhur  o  «n). 

Proper  names  cannot  take  the  form  with  of.  Alwaya. 
(dzhaaks  eed)  'Jack's  head*. 

Plnral. 

93.  The  plnral  is  formed  by  adding  (s,  z,  ez)  to  the 
sing.:  (raat,  raats)  Vaf;  (p«<,  p««z)  'pea']  (rab,  rsbz)  'rib*; 
(fE«8,  fEwsez)  'face*. 

94.  Nouns  ending  in  stressed  (1)  have  (z):  (va*I,  \d9\z) 
'fool*.  Hut  if  the  (1)  is  nnstresscd  the  plur.  takes  (s):  (leuvol, 
a^nvols)  'handful*. 

95.  Nouns  ending  in  a  hissing-sound  +  ^  or  A:  take  (ez): 
(vrAAst,  vrAAstcz)  'frost*;  (knask,  kaaskcx)  'cask*.  The  latter 
however  also  has  a  plur.  (kaase/),  from  the  sing,  (kaas),  as 
the  word  is  pronounced  before  a  cons. 

96.  Nouns  in  -/*  and  -fe  which  in  standard  Englisli  have 
a  plur.  in  -ves  {calf  life  etc.)  have  levelled  their  forms  in 
the  dialect:  those  in    If  under  (-If),  the  others  under  (v). 

97.  Nouns  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong -j- (th) 
do  not  voice  their  final  cons,  and  have  consequently  (s).  Only 
words  in  (-aath)  have  a  plur.  (-aaz)  by  the  side  of  (-aaths). 

98.  Nouns  in  st  have  sometimes  a  double  plural  ending: 

(bicst);  plur.  (bicstez,  bitJstezez)  'beast*; 
(brist);  „  (bristez,  bristezez)  'breast*; 
(krist);  „  (kristez,  kristezez)  'crust*; 
(voist);      „     (vaistez,  vaistezez)  'fist*. 

99.  This  double  plural  is  also  often  used  with  collectives, 
that  have  a  plural  form: 

(b31is);      plur.  (b31isez)  'bellows*; 
(brsendis);     „      (braendisez)  'brandees*; 
(tAngz);        „      (tAngzez)  'tongs*. 
Also  (stEpsez)  'pair  of  steps,  step-ladder*. 

100.  It  seems  that  the  double  plural  is  specially  used 
where  the  single  ending  denotes  a  collective  f.  i.  (bristez^. 
vaistez),  perhaps  also  (bivjstez). 

Cp.  (bebsaz,  gabsaz,  stepsaz)  in  the  dialect  ofWindhill 
(Wright  §  338). 
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101.  Of  other  i^lural-endings  there  are  only  a  few  rem- 
nants. 

(-n)  is  still  used  in  (AAksn)  'oxen'^);  (tshalBrn)  'children'-^ 
(vrEksri)  'rushes'.  Moreover  (tshikin)  is  considered  as  a  plur. : 
hence  the  sing,  (tsh/k). 

102.  Obsolete  are  idm)'eyes^;  (shy n) 'shoes';  {ooznj'hose", 
(aksn)  'ashes'. 

103.  (-r)  is  only  found  in  (tshobr),  which  is  the  pure 
dialect  form;  ftsholurn)  is  an  adaptation  of  the  standard  form 
and  used  by  "people  of  some  education". 

104.  Of  the  old  mutation-plurals  the  following  are  left  2): 
mE«n,  plur.  meeu;  3mT3n,  plur.  wwrnin. 

m3uz,      „      m8is;    taadh,      „      teedh. 
bus    1  .         vat,  „      vit. 

lEus  )    "      ^^'®'     ga3z,       „      giiz. 

Nouns  of  measure. 

105.  Nouns  denoting  a  measure  are  used  in  the  sing. 
after  numerals: 

(wAAn  tB  neen  pEun)  'one  to  nine  pounds'. 

106.  But  if  these  nouns  are  used  as  "ordinary  words" 
(i.  e.  not  as  numerals)  they  take  the  plur.  form: 

(aai-v  Bziid  3ndidz  o-m)  '/  have  seen  hundreds  of  them'. 

(t-1  kAAs  skoorz  b  pEunz)  'It  will  cost  scores  of  pounds'. 

(Br  wAd-n  3ni  bu  dri  ^n  tweenti  j3r  ool,  hAn  i  daid;  b^d 
•Br  ban  maarid  ^giun  bz  j3rz)  'she  was  hut  twenty-three  years 
old  when  he  died ;  hut  she  has  been  married  again  for  years'. 

107.  According  to  WSG.  'nouns  denoting  a  variable  mea- 
sure' have  the  plural  after  numerals:  hag  means  sometimes 
three  bushels,  but  it  is  also  a  measure  of  weight  (a  bag  of 
potatoes  =  160  lbs.,  a  bag  of  apples  =  120  lbs.);  it  is,  there- 
fore, put  in  the  plural  after  numerals.  WSG.  also  instances 
firki7i,  but  from  the  Wdb.  we  learn  that  firkin  is  not  a  noun 
of  measure  at  all,  but  the  name  of  'a  small  keg  in  which 
labourers  carry  their  daily  allowance  of  cider';  there  are  'dree- 


1)  Wdb.  p.  XLI  gives  oxens,  not  oxen  as  the  plural,  and  also 
rexens. 

2)  The  old  plural  kee  'cows'",  which  is  still  found  in  Exm.  Sc. 
(1.110)  has  become  obsolete. 
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qaart,  vowcr-qunrt  virkins'  according  to  cai)acily.  It  is,  there- 
fore, likely  that  also  hag  is  put  in  the  plural  after  numerals, 
not  because  it  denotes  'a  variable  measure*,  but  because  it  is 
not  felt  to  be  a  name  of  a  measure  at  all. 

Compounds  in  -ful  also  take  the  regular  plur.,  no  doubt 
for  the  same  reason. 

108.  Inch  and  month  have  the  plur.  form  (dnshez,  rnSns) 
after  numerals: 

(t-wuz  tw'Jl  m3n8  vgAAn  vol  AAp)  'It  was  fully  twelve 
months  ago*. 

Collectives. 

109.  Any  noun  may  be  used  in  the  plural  without  the 
plur.  form,  if  the  plur.  is  taken  in  a  collective  sense,  or  even 
in  a  not-clearly-individual  sense: 

(«  mani  Slum  hi  gwaain  tu  dro?)  *How  many  elms  are 
you  going  to  fellT. 

(dh«  vrAAs-l  dy  ga^d,  t-1  tshek  dh«  bSd)  'The  frost  toill 
do  good,  it  will  check  the  buds'. 

(bEud  «  fiiti  poip)  'About  fifty  pipes'^). 

(dhvr  wBz  a  sait  «  biss  t«  fEur)  'There  were  a  great  many 
bullocl's  at  the  fair*',  but  compare 

(av  i  ziid  dri  biBstez  gwaain  BlAAng?)  'Have  you  seen  three 
oxen  going  alongT^). 

110.  Elw.  specially  mentions  (ship) 'ifAeejj';  (disr) 'cieer' ; 
(grEus)  'grouse';  (pEur)  'pair';  (paip)  'drawing-pipe';  (snoip) 
'snipe'  as  having  invariably  the  sing.  form. 

Pair  is  a  noun  of  measure,  see  §§105  ff.  On  the  others 
see  Chapter  III  §§  464  f . 

111.  Broth  has  always  a  plur.  verb.')  Cp.  the  dialect 
of  Windhill  where  porridge  has  always,  broth  frequently  a  plur. 
verb  (Wright  §  338). 


1)  («)  before  numerals  denotes  indefiniteness.  Cp.  a  few,  a 
great  many  and  see  NED.  i.  v.  A.  adj. 2  2. 

2)  Also  (biBstezez);  see  §§  98  ff. 

3)  It  is  also  preceded  by  few  instead  of  little.  Elw.  Wdb.  s.  v. 
few  says:  This  use  (of  few  before  broth)  seems  wide-spread.  See 
Brockett,  Northumberland  Glossary. 
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III.  Adjectives. 

Degrees  of  Comparison. 

112.  All  adjectives  form  their  degrees  of  comparison  by 
adding  (-ur,  -ist). 

Those  ending  in  (-1,  -m,  -n)  add  (dur,  dist). 

113.  Adj.  ending  in  (-ng)  have  (-ng-gur,  -ng-gist).  When 
•ng  is  unstressed  it  becomes  (-n)  and  these  adj.  compare  regularly. 

Cp.  (lAAng,  lAAng-gur,  lAAng  gist)  'long'. 
(kEtshin,  kEtshmur,  kEtshinist)  'catcJdng'. 

114.  Adj.  in -nt  form  their  superl.  by  changing -w<  into  (-ns): 
(dhB  aiigTJns  klooz)  'the  most  elegant  clothes'. 

115.  More  and  most  (muur,  muis)  are  sometimes  used, 
but  only  pleonastically: 

(muur  aindiur)  'handier -^  (nmis  faslishis)  'most  foolish'. 

116.  Irregular  are  the  degrees  of  comparison  of  (gaad, 
baedr;  bsest);  (bEud;  wos,  wos«r;  wast,  wastist);  (mAtsh,  mgni; 
mutsr;  muis,  mAAs). 

Material  Adjectives. 

117.  Material  adj.  are  "almost  invariably"  formed  from 
nouns  by  adding  (-n,  -en): 

(tamBrn  ap)   'wooden  hoop*;    (glaasen   dzh3g)   'glass  jug'; 
(wcetn  breed)  'wheaten  bread'. 

118.  Nouns  in  (-u,  -m)  have  the  suffix  (-in): 

(ahmin  kAAfin)  'elm  coffin' \  (ai^rnin  beed-steed)  'iron  bed- 
stead'. 

IV.  Adverbs. 

119.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  adding  (-laik)^ 
Also  lively   forms  an  adv.:    (bivlilaik).     The   same    for 

other  adj.  in  -ly,  see  §  121. 

120.  Sometimes  the  suffix  is  separated  from  its  stem  by 
the  verb  whicii  is  qualified  by  the  adv.:  (dhee-v  h  pSrdi  ni^r 
^dyyd  laik)  'They  have  pretty  nearly  done'. 

Comparison. 

121.  The  suffixes  are  (-«r,  -is),  which  are  added  before 
the  ending  (-bik): 

(AArdurlibik,  AArdurliBrlaik,  AArdurH-islaik*). 

1)  Compare  (ba«d  ooi  laik)  'badly  off'. 
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122.  More   and   most   are   often    added    pleonastically. 
See  §  115. 

V.  Numerals. 

123.  The  fonus  of  the  uuineralo  are  as  follows: 
Cardinals.  Ordinals. 
wAAu,  w»n r38(t) 

ty saiksu 

dri tb3rd 

vaour fauvrth 

v««?,  voiv fiitb 

z/ks zEkst 

'isdhm zffibnit 

aait ait-th 

ne^n n«6ntb 

teen teeuth 

l«bni Iffibmtb 

twaiv twaitb 

dbSrtin dbSrtinth 

vuBrtin vuvrtinth 

yiiftin viiftinth 

ztkstin ztkstintb 

ztebnitin ziebintintb 

aaitin aaitlntb 

neentin neentinth 

tweenti t>¥eentivtb; 

21    (wAn  «n  tweenti)  etc.     Never   twenty-one.     30   (th3rti); 

40  farti,  fAArti;  50  fiiti;  60  (sEksti);  70  (zsebmti);  80(aaiti); 

90  (neenti);    100   (andid);    101   (andid-n  wAAn)   etc.;    1000 

(thaazn,  dhauzn);  1000000  (maij«n). 

The  ordinals  from  20 — 100  are  formed  by  adding  (-Bth); 

from  hundred  to  million  (-th)  is  added. 

124.  Remarkable  are: 

(lAAng  andM)  =  120;  and  the  use  of  (skoor)  =  20.  Cp. 
(skoor-n  aaf)  or  (skoor-n  teen)  =  30 ^  (ty  skoor)  =  40  etc. 

125.  Fractions: 

^  =  «  aaf ;  i  =  («  kwAArter). 
I  =  (wAn  pE^rt  Eut  «  dri). 
I  =  (ty  pEi?rts  Eut  k  dri).    " 

Bonner  Beltr.  z.  Anglistik.    Ueft  18.  3 
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{  —  (wAn  pEtjrt  Eut  i?  vauer). 

I  =  (dri  pEerts  Eut  v  vauur), 
never  (dri  kwAArt^rz)  which  would  meau  three  quarters   (of 
an  apple  etc.). 

VI.  Articles. 

126.  The  indefinite  article  is  («),  also  before  vowels. 

127.  The  definite  article  is  (dh«)  before  cons.,  (dh)  before 
vowels.  Used  emphatically  it  is  (dhee).  'To  the'  becomes  (t) 
before  a  vowel,  (t«)  before  a  cons.  :  (in  t-Euz)  'into  the  house'; 
(ttj  fEur)  'at  the  fair'. 

12.S.  The  i\ei'.  art.  is  always  used  before  proper  names 
qualified  by  an  adj.:  tha  young  Josy  Ilea f field  (Exm.  Scold, 
line  11^);  the  yininy  Dick  Vrogwill  (ib.  line  31);  in  a  note  to 
these  lines  Elworthy  says  that  the  art.  is  still  used  here. 

f  VII.  Pronouns. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

129.  There  are  two  classes  of  demonstrative  pron.  Elw. 
distinguishes  them  as  definite  and  indefinite.  The  def.  forms 
are  used  before  class-nouns,  the  indef.  forms  before  other  nouns. 
But  see  §  133. 

130.  The  forms  of  'this'  arc  as  follows: 

Singular  Plural 

Definite  Indefinite 

BZ,   Z,   Es  HZ,   z,   s 

dhiuz  (Jbas  dheezjSr 

dhitJzjSr  dhasj3r  dh3azjar 

dhiBzhjar  dhashjar 

131.  The  forms  of  'that'  are  as  follows: 

Singular  Plural 

Definite  Indefinite 

dhik,  dhikdhE^r  dhat  dhee 

dhiki,  dhikidhEur  dhatdhE'er  dheedhEm- 1). 


1)  WSD.  p.  23  gives  (dhiiBz),    which    is    probably  a   dialectal 
proiiuiiciation  of  literary'  those. 
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132.  («z)  'j  i«  nscd  before  iionns  dcnotinn^  time,  to  show 
that  the  period  cxtendR  to  the  present.  Hence  it  is  used  when 
the  verb  is  in  the  perfcet  tense:  (ani  aan  vziid  n  vz  wtk)  '/ 
have  not  seen  him  for  a  tteek'  literally  'tliis  week'*). 

133.  When  'this,  'that^  are  usetl,  not  as  demonstratives 
bat  to  refer  to  something  mentioned  before,  or  to  bo  mentioned 
in  the  same  sentence  (dbds,  dhat,  dhatdhEvr),  arc  also  used 
before  class  nouns: 

(aav  i  ziid  dhatdhEvr  neev  o  main?)   'Hace  you  seen  that 
Icnife  of  mineV 

(yyz  AAs  ez  dhat?)  'Whose  horse  is  thatT. 

(yyz  b9»t«  ez  dhat?)  'Whose  boots  are  thoseT. 

(ez  dhatdhEvr  joBr  tshalvm?)  'Are  those  your  childrenT. 

Personal   Pronouns. 

134.  The  pergonal  pronouns  have  varying  forms. 
The  nominative  has  four: 

1.  emphatic  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence. 

2.  unemphatic  idem. 

3.  in  interrogative  sentences');  when  two  forms  are 
given,  the  second  is  used  in  questions,  repeating  the 
subject  (e.  g.  I  am  going,  am  I  not  ?). 

4.  'unconnected'  i.  e.  absolute. 

135.  The  objective  has  two  forms: 

1.  unemphatic,  the  usual  form. 

2.  emphatic,  used  after  prepositions. 

136.  The  forms  are 

FIRST  PERSON. 
Singular  Plural 


1. 

aai,  aa 

1. 

wii 

Nomin. 

2. 

3. 

ai,  a,  « 
Br,  is 

2. 
3. 

wi 

TJs;  Br,  is 

4. 

mi 

4. 

as 

1)  The  pronunciation  (Es)  occurs  in  WSD.  p.  15- 

2^  (Bz)  is  not    used  when  'this  iceek'.  'this  year'  etc.  mean  'the 

current  tceek,  year'.  Cp.  (aai  aan  Bziid-n  dliiuz  wtk)  '/  have  not  seen 

him  this  week'  i.  e.  since  Sunday;    (mEes  bi  tSrbl   pleenti  di  jar) 

'Acorns  are  very  plentiful  this  year'. 

3)  In  interrogative  sentences  the  forms  under  n°  2  may  also 

be  used. 
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Object. 


1.  mi,  mB 

2.  mi,  a<ai 


1.  •Bs,  s 

2.  wi,  38. 


Nomin. 


Object. 


SECOND  PERSON. 
Singular  Plural 

1.  dhii  1.  jy,JB,  i 

2.  dhi  2.  i,jy. 

3.  dhi  3.  i ;  i,  «r 

4.  dliii  '4.  jy 

1.  dhi,  dbv  1.  i 

2.  dhii  2.  jy. 


Nomin. 


Object. 


THIRD  PERSON. 

Singular 

Plural 

Masc.             Fem. 

Neut. 

1.  ii,  ee          3r 

-') 

dhc 

2.  \,e,v\ 

3.  «,«r    }      ^^'^ 

t,  «t 

•ei 

dhe 
vm 

4.  ii                 ar 

-') 

dbe 

1.  «n,  n,  m     Br 

Bt 

urn,  m 

2.  ii                shii 

-0 

dbe 

137.  Instances: 

a)  Nominative.  1.  2.  (aal  git-n  vAAr-i,  ai  wwl)  (/'  II  get 
it  for  you,  I  wilV. 

3.  (aai  kn  aeb-m,  kaan  is?)  '/  can  have  it,  cannot  LT\ 
(hi  gwaain,  bEen  is?).    '/  am  going,  am  I  notT; 

(k99dn  dy  Bt,  ks^d-n  Br?)  'One  could  not  do  it,  could 
not  oneT 

(shl  Br  zeen  vAAr-n?)  'Shall  1  send  for  itT'^  (m3sn  Br 
gun?  'Must  not  I  goT 

4.  (t-wAAd-n  mi,  t-wBz  ii)  'It  was  not  I,  it  was  he\ 

b)  Objective.    1.  (gi  Bn  bz  m3ni)  'Give  him  his  money'. 
2.  (3r  dedn  ze  noBrt  tB  ii)  'She  did  not  say  anything  to 

him'.     (Br  g«d-n  tB  shii)  'She  gave  it  to  her\ 

138.  The  objective  (aai)  is  rarely  used:  (gi  aai  dhik) 
'Give  me  thaf. 


1)  The  emphasis  is  always  thrown  on  the  preposition  or  the  verb. 
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Possessive  Prononns. 
139.  The  possessive  pronouns  have  two  forms,  one  em- 
phatic, the  other  unemphatic.     The  forms  arc 


FIRST  PER80N. 

SECOND  PERSON. 

Sing.        PInr. 

Sing.           Plur. 

cmph. : 

mai             auvr 

dhai               joBr,  jy 

niiotnph.: 

mi,  mi       .... 

dhi,  dht        jvr,  i. 

THIRD  PERSON. 
Singular.  Phiral. 

Masc.  fern, 

einph.:     iz  Sr  dhKvr 

nnemph.:     ez,  s,  z         vr  dh«r. 

140.  In  the  Exmoor  district  (also  in  North- Devon)  the 
unemphatic  forms  of  the  first  and  second  person  are  occasion- 
ally (m«,  dh«). 

141.  The  absolute  possessives  are  main;  dhain;  iz,  3rz; 
auRrz;  jocrz;  dhEBrz. 

Interrogative  Pronouns. 

142.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  (y)  'toTio,  whonC\ 
(witsh)  'tohicK;  (wAAt,  hAt)  'what\ 

Reflexive  Pronouns. 

143.  The  reflexive  pronouns  are  compounds  of  the 
possessives  and  (zSl),  plur.  (z31z). 

The  forms  are  therefore 
emph. :     maiz31      .       auBrz31z        dhaiz31      .      jo^rzSlz 
unemph. :     mtz31  '  Brz31z  dh/zai  '  JBrz3Iz. 

emph.:  iizzSl  SrzSl  _.,       dhEBrz31z 

1  Inr. 
unemph.:  ezz31  Brz31  dht?rz31z. 

144.  Occasionally  the  plural  ends  in  (z31). 

Relative  Pronouns. 

145.  The  relative  pronouns  are  (db«t),  (wAt,  hAt)  *). 

146.  (wAt)  is  used  for  lit.  who,  which,  that.  (dhT?t)  may 
always  be   used  for  (wAt),  i.  e.  also  iu  continuative  clauses. 

1)  In  'I  do  not  know  which  it  is'  (doono  witsh  t-cez)  which  is 
of  course  not  a  rel.  pron. 
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The  possessive  who.se  is  never  used  and  replaced  by  a 
different  construction,  e.  g.  the  man  whose  house  was  burnt 
lives  here:  (dliu  mEun  wAt  vd  vgAvt  ez  Euz  ub3rnd  du  liiv  jSr). 

Indefinite  Pronouns. 

147.  None  is  (nnun). 

No  is  (n3dhBr)  before  sing,  class- nouns,  (no)  in  all  other 
cases. 

148.  In  the  same  way  any  is  (Sdhur)  before  sing,  class- 
nouns,  in  all  other  cases  (9ni). 

149.  Instances:  (nadhtir  kotJt;  n3dhin-  beed),  but  (no 
wAAdr;  no  zaalt;  no  shyyz).  (jes  vziid  SdliKr  kEu  kAArain  AAn?) 
'Have  you  seen  any  cow  coming  on?',  (deds  mit  8ni  ship?) 
would  refer  to  the  plur ,  (3dhBr  ship)  to  the  sing. 

150.  Enough  is  (Bn3f,  xmaa).  The  latter  form  is  used 
when  following  the  word  it  qualifies,  e.  g.  (meet  un33)  and  when 
used  substantively. 


Life. 

I,  Kuko  Kruisiii^'a,  was  born  on  the  8**>  of  December  1875 
at  Lcens,  Holhuul.  After  atteiiUiug:  the  elemeiitury  school 
there,  1  was  admitted,  in  1888,  ttt  the  ^ymniisium  in  Grouingen. 
lu  1804  I  passed  the  final  examination,  and  went  to  study 
Dutch  and  Ku^lish  in  the  University  of  droningen.  Here  I 
attended  the  lectures  of  professors  Hillbring,  Uussemaker, 
van  Uamel,  van  Helteu,  Symous,  Spcyer.  In  December  1898 
I  went  to  Oxford  for  a  term  to  hear  professor  Napier's  lec- 
tures.   I  then  returned  to  Groninj^en  till  the  summer  of  1899. 

In  September  1900  I  was  appointed  Dutch  and  English 
master  at  the  R.  U.  B.  S.  at  Assen;  in  March  1901  I  went 
as  English  nuister  to  Sappemeer,  and  since  October  1902 
I  have  been  Dutch  and  English  master  at  the  R.  H.  B.  S.  at 
Wiuterswijk. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  masters  and  professors,  especially 
professor  Btllbring,  to  whom  I  entirely  owe  my  training  in 
English  philology. 
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